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st. Augustine’s School, Raleigh 


THE CHURCH AND THE INDUSTRIAL TRAINING OF THE COLORED 
PEOPLE —SCHOOL BUILDINGS ERECTED BY STUDENTS — THE MISSION 
OF A SCHOOL HOSPITAL — THE REDEMPTION OF A NEIGHBORHOOD — 
YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN WHO ARE LEARNING HOW TO DO THINGS 


OW many Church people could 
accurately answer the ques- 
tion: “What is the Church 
doing for the industrial train- 

ing of the colored people of the South?” 
They talk enthusiastically about Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee, and well they may, for 
those are magnificent centres of all that 
is best in this training of the Negro 
race. But those two institutions, large 
as they are, cannot begin to educate 


even those who wish to learn, to say | 


nothing of those who ought to learn. 
For what is the Negro if left to himself, 
uninspired by any desire to improve? 
Lazy, happy-go-lucky, careless in person 
and home, so long as he has enough to 
eat. And there are 9,000,000 Negroes! 
There ought to be hundreds of industrial 
echools! 


This was foreseen many years ago 
by the Rev. Dr. J. Brinton Smith, who 
founded, near Raleigh, N. C., in 1867, 
a school for colored people, calling 
it St. Augustine’s. It began in one 
building, besides Dr. Smith’s house, and 
an ordinary school education was given, 
with training in farm work. Gradual- 
ly the enterprise succeeded; the num- 
ber of students increased, and new 
departments were added. As the young 
men were trained in carpentry and 
brick-laying their skill was used in the 
erection of new buildings, till now there 
are ten buildings scattered over the 110 
acres of school property. 

Dr. Smith’s leadership of the school 
lasted until his death, in 1873. From 
that date until 1884 the Rev. Dr. John 
C. Smedes was in charge; and he in 


anti 
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turn was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. R. B. 
Sutton, from 1884 to 1891, and by the 
present principal, the Rev. A. B. Hunter, 
who entered upon his duties in 1891. 
The school is administered by a board of 
trustees incorporated under the laws of 
the State of North Carolina and com- 
petent to receive bequests. The trustees 
in turn are closely associated with the 
Board of Managers of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Church, which makes annually, through 
the Colored Commission, such appropria- 
tion as the gifts of the Church permit, 
toward the maintenance of St. Augus- 
tine’s. For though many of the stu- 
dents pay a tuition fee of $7 a month— 
the total fees last year reaching over 
$3,000—and though many others, who 
cannot give money, give work, the school 
cannot be a self-supporting institution. 
Its endowment fund is only $40,000, but 
should be at least $250,000. 

Under the present principal there has 
been a great development at St. Augus- 
tine’s. All of the best buildings have 
been erected during the last ten years. 
What might be called the era of build- 


ing began in 1889, when the principal’s 
house was put up. This was followed in 
1892 by a large addition to the Smith 
Building, for the girls, including a 
dining-room, three dormitories, a cook- 
ing-school and a sewing-room. In 1895 
came the simple but impressive chapel. 
In 1896 the Benson Library was built, 
and the next year a five-story brick addi- 
tion to Lyman Hall was erected. The 
laundry building and Goodman _ lodge 
followed in 1899. In 1900 a teacher’s 
house was built, and in 1902 Taylor Hall 
was built as an addition to the Library 
and to provide a place for commence- 
ment and other public meetings. On all 
of these buildings the students did a 
large amount of carpentry and mason 
work, and some of them, as, for instance, 
the Lyman Hall addition, were erected 
entirely by them. That they can do 
good stone work as well as brick-laying 
and carpentry, the Library and Tayler 
Hall abundantly prove. 

Beginning with the chapel, let us make 
the rounds of this busy settlement. Built 
of rough stone inside and out, the chapel 
is at once simple and churchly. It has 
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. Boxes for the missionary store. 


WHAT ST. AUGUSTINE’S NEEDS 


Many gifts of $5 each for a day’s support of the Hospi- 
tal and Training School for Nurses. 


Infant School and Babies’ Branch offerings for support 
of the kindergarten. 


Second-hand clothing 
for men and boys is especially welcome. 


Scholarships of $50, not to relieve students of paying 
what they can, but to enable the school to pay what 
cannot be paid by the students. Offerings of any amount 
are always welcome. 


A new hospital building to cost $15,000. 


An endowment fund of $250,000. 
Rey. A. B. Hunter, Raleigh, N. C. 


The principal is the 


Gifts for work at St. Augustine’s School, and among 
the Colored People generally should be sent to GEORGE 
C. THOMAS, Treasurer, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Copies of this leaflet can be obtained without cost from 
the Corresponding Secretary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, by asking for No. 707. 
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DR. HAYDEN AND HER NURSES 


a stone altar, and the lectern is a rough 
piece of stone supporting a granite desi. 
The students built the pulpit out of 
rough Belgian paving blocks, and the 
font is also of rough stone. Close at hand 
is a baptis- 
mal _ pool, 
reached by 
stone steps, 
so. either 
direction 
of the ru- 
brie may be 
fuels piled. 
“Then shall 
the minis- 
ter. che dip 
him in the 
Wabher or 
pour water 
upon him.” 
We can see 
what a de- 
stroyer of 
prejudice 
this must 
be in a com- 
UW VTS 
where so 
many be- 


A FEW OF THE YOUNG MEN AND BOYS WHO ARE 


LEARNING 


“HOW TO DO THINGS” 


lieve in immersion. There are two 
memorials which interest us: a stone 
wall supporting a simple iron rood-screen 
is in memory of a Confederate soldier, 
and an altar rail in memory of Phillips 
at 01.0; Kay. 
Every day 
there are 
VANMOY Geom ne 
vices in the 
chapel, and 
the singing 
of hymns 
and can- 
ticles is 
very hearty. 
It has been 
proved 
here, as 
elsewhere, 
that the 
Church ser- 
vice and 
the acces- 
sories of 
worship ap- 
peal to the 
colored 
race, and 
evidence 


how much’ 
better it is 
for them to 
be trained 
1 thee 
Church’s 
orderly 
ways than 
to be led 
hither and 
yon by ig- 
Nh Ont eDeT 
preachers. 


also a visit- 
ing physi- 
clan and 
surgeon, 
and a con- 
Su dete? 
staff. There 
are twelve 
young col- 
ored women 
bie aes 
trained as 
nurses, and 


Some of the that they 
best of our make good 
colored cler- ‘hay tibet 
gymen have ones 18 evi- 
been train- “THERE IS A KINDERGARTEN FOR THE YOUNGSTERS denced by 
ed. ath OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD” by the fact 
Augus- that - many 


tine’s, and there are usually six or eight 
young men who are looking forward ta 
taking Holy Orders. For them, and 
those who are to be teachers, a higher 
department is maintained, and the eandi- 
dates for the ministry pass directly 
from that into King Hall in Wash- 
ington or the Bishop Payne Divinity- 
school in Petersburg, the theological 
seminaries for the colored clergy. 

We goon 
to St. Ag- 
nes’s’_ Hos- 
pital, which 
is under 
the care of 
Mrs. Hun- 
ter. Here 
1S a resi- 
dent physi- 
Onte Oey Bde 
Catherine 
V. Hayden, 
the daugh- 
ter of a 
clergyman, 
whose _ sal- 
ary is paid 
from the 
United Of- 
fering of 
the Wom- 
an’s Aux- 
i1f ary, 
There are 


ON THE “TARBORO ROAD.” 


Southern families prefer the Negro to 
the white nurse. This hospital is a great 
boon to the sick poor of the neighbor- 
hood, and one can imagine that they get 
within its walls many ideas of tidiness 
and cleanliness, which will have a last- 
ing effect when they return to their 
cabins. The graduate nurses are in de- 
mand by the white people in the vicinity, 
and their work is well paid for. Five 
dollars pays 
t he expen- 
ses of the 
hospital for 
a day, and 
in dividuais 
often send 
e1ts dor a 
day’s sup- 
port. 
When 
boxes of 
cast-off 
clothing are 
sent to St. 
Augustine’s 
they are 
thankfully 
unpacked 
and their 
contents 
placed upon 
the. shelves 
of the mis- 
slonary 


THE BENSON LIBRARY 
Is AT THE LEFT 


A CLASS IN COOKING 


A GROUP OF STUDENTS PREPARING TO SAY GOOD-BY TO ST. AUGUSTINE’S 
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store. Then purchasers gather, anxious 
for this or that bit of clothing, and pay- 
ing for it, too, which takes away all idea 
of pauperizing. Here is a suggestion for 
those who do not approve of giving 
things away. Here is also a field for 
small branches of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, who do not feel able to buy mater- 
igis- for, A 
biorxe wp ant 
who coul 
quite easily 
get together 
a barrel of 
clothing. 
To keep the 
privileges 
of the store 
for those 
for whom 
Lie VWiass 
planned 
and to pre- 
yen tb lie 
patronage 
of thosewho 
ean afford 
to go to or- 
diaien rare 
shops, a 
ticket cost- 
ing twenty- 
five cents 1s 
bought each 
year by the 
members of 
the Moth- 
ers’ Meet- 
ings and 
tale. ae 
friends, or 
by the stu- 
dents. The 
money 
from the 
sale of these garments goes to the sup- 
port of the hospital, or to some other 
charitable purpose. Lately a tank has 
been built where the people of the neigh- 
borhood can get water for laundry and 
other purposes, without carrying it up a 
steep hill. One neighbor remarked after 
this: “I allus tot dem ’Piscopals carried 
deir *ligion on deir backs. Now I knows 
dey carries it in deir hearts.” 


A CORNER OF THE CARPENTER SHOP 


The Friday afternoon Mothers’ Meei- 
ings are a feature of St. Augustine’s, 
with an enrolment of 150 names, and 
there are generally from fifty to ninety 
women present, some of them coming 
miles from their country cabins for the 
sake of hearing how to better their 
homes and train their children. The 
teachers of 
the school 
give them 
talks on 
various sub- 
jects, look- 
ing to this 
end. 

For tke: 
younger 
girls there 
is training 
in laundry 
work, sew- 
ing “and 
Co0.0 Kern 
The Eliza- 
beth Graft 
Memoria! 
1a n.dary 
was built 
through the 
legacy of a 
friendin 
Philade!- 
kina apes 
is fitted up 
with mod- 
rein os 6: a Oc 
pliances 
and re- 
places an 
old shanty 
which was a 
disgrace ta 
the school 
The school 
washing is done here, but none is taker 
from the town, in order not to interfere 
with the work of the women in the neigh- 
borhood. A hand loom has been set up, 
and some of the girls have learned to 
weave, making very pretty table covers 
and portiéres. Old pieces of silk are al- 
ways in demand for these. Girls trained 
in these ways will have no trouble in 
finding employment, and will make 


good housewives and 
mothers. 

There is a branch 
of the Junior Aux- 
iliary which is weil 
attended, and where 
interesting papers 
are read each month 
on the various coun- 
tries where the mis- 
sionary work of the 
Church is carried 
on. The pupils give 
generously to help 
on the work. 

The school build- 
ing proper is named for Bishop Lyman, 
of North Carolina, and the two lower 
floors are given up to recitation rooms 
for all the students, while the two upper 
ones are used as dormitories for the 
young men. 

The Benson Library, built by student 
labor, is one of the most popular places 
on the school grounds for leisure mo- 
ments. In 
addition to 
its books 
the - library 
also ‘ireu- 
lates a few 
monthly 
magazines 
among the 
teachers 
and stu- 
dents, thus 
bringing’ to 
their notice 
what they 
might not 
otherwise 
read. The 
neighbor- 
hood — chil- 
dren thor- 
oughly en- 
joy taking 
out books, 
and some 
funny tales 


A NEIGHBORHOOD FAMILY 


large-eyed small boy 
came two days in 
succession for  pa- 
pers, asking on the 
second day: “Do 
you care if I come 
again for papers?’ 
On being assurea 
that the lbrarian 
did not mind, he 
said, wistfully: “I 
tot mebbe you 
wouldn’t want me to 
come ebery day”; 
and the librarian 
adds: “Poor little 
ragged fellow! It seemed so little to give 
a bundle of papers to paste over the 
cracks in the one-room cabin!” Often- 
times the large picture books please the 
little ones, but the reading is more than 
they can master. Then when asked about 
it they will say: “Mamma says it is a 
mighty pretty story.” Thus the library 
helps the neighborhood, mothers and 
ehildren 
alike. 
Another 
small boy 
asked one 
day last 
fall; “Has 
you got any 
picture of 
the Presi- 
dent?” The 
librarian, 
thinking 
ae ie 
might be 
very up-to- 
date and 
an admirer 
of -Presi- 
dent Roose- 
velt, asked 
1a, ae ees aah pe 
SONA elut ators: 
one?” The 
answer 
Gira: de <6 


are told of promptly: 
(ee (<3 

them by “I ALLUS TOT DEM ’PISCOPALS CARRIED DEIR The one 

the libra- "LIGION ON DEIR BACKS. NOW I KNOWS DEY WOnt meray @, & 


Tien. A 


CARRIES IT IN DEIR HEARTS” 


Enidghke diy 


Qn being given a newspaper picture, he 
drew a long breath, placed it carefully 
in his book, and walked out, proud in the 
possession of what he wanted. 

In the Library building is a kinder- 
garten for the youngsters of the neigh- 
borhood, and in the afternoons a primary 
class of about 100 pupils is held, taught 
by pupil teachers under the direction of 
the school teachers. This is a splendid 
preparation for their future work, as 
many of the graduates become teachers, 
and there is great demand all over the 
South for them. 

Carpentry and brick-laying are not the 

only trades the boys are taught. There 
is a printing office, where a monthly 
paper called St. Augustine’s Record is 
printed. It costs only twenty-five cents 
a year, and is invaluable to those who 
want to know from month to month how 
things are going at St. Augustine’s. The 
garden, too, is an important place. Here 
the boys can learn to the best advantage 
“how to do” things. This is what Booker 
Washington lays such stress upon: to 
learn to make one’s living out of the 
soil; to raise twenty bushels of potatoes 
where only ten were raised before; to 
glory in working well with one’s hands 
instead of despising it. The vegetables 
supply the school and are also sold in 
Raleigh. 
And now for a few figures. In the 
year 1903-4 there were 360 students, 160 
of them boarding pupils from twelve dif- 
ferent States. 

There are a number of graduates from 
St. Augustine’s. Many other young men 
and women have taken a partial course 
and then, because money failed them, 
or because duty to family required their 
labor, they have gone out bravely to do 
their best with such equipment as they 
had. When one sees those who are prac- 
tically grown men and women working 
and studying side by side with much 
younger pupils, one gets some idea of 
the eagerness of many of these people 
for the knowledge that will enable them 
to make the most of their lives. 


About twenty Negro clergymen have 
received here their entire training for 
the ministry. Two graduates are at 
the head of large normal and industrial 
schools in North Carolina, and the col- 
ored clergy are at work in_ several 
dioceses, from Long Island to Georgia 
and Texas. Parochial and public schools 
have great need of good teachers, and St. 
Augustine’s School has been trying to 
supply the demand. 

One definite need at St. Augustine’s 
is some kind of a lighting and heating 
plant. Lamps and stoves are more ex- 
pensive than a central plant would be, 
and there is danger of fire, which is to be 
doubly dreaded, as the school is outside 
the Raleigh fire limits. 

All over the South there is great need 
for educational effort. In 1900, ten 
Southern States had 25 per cent. of 
the school population of the whole 
country, yet only 64% per cent. of the 
total expenditures and only 4 per cent. 
of the public school property was in 
these ten States. While the per capita 
expenditure for public schools was $4.93 
in Massachusetts, and an average of 
$2.83 in the whole country, yet only 50 
cents were spent in Alabama and only 
51 cents in North Carolina. 

The appropriation for St. Augustine’s 
by the Board of Managers through the 
Colored Commission is $3,200 a year. 
Gifts to this fund may be sent to help 
the Board meet its obligations. Many 
more scholarships of $50 each are re- 
quired to help along the more needy 
pupils. The Rev. Mr. Hunter and his 
wife are devoting themselves faithfully 
to this work, and are ably assisted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Delany, the former a colored 
clergyman, and a graduate of the school, 
and his wife, were once pupils there. 
As we look into the faces of the pupils, 
some grave, some gay, but all with a pur- 
pose in them, and think of the graduates 
scattered all over the South, we are 
thankful that the Church has such 
members, who are going to carry her in- 
fluence with them wherever they may go. 


